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SPECIAL EFFORTS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 


Our friends are requested to read thi: article with care and favor. 


The American Peace Society is engaged in a system of operations de- 
signed, by the diffusion of light and love, to produce such a change of pub- 
lic sentiment respecting war, as shall lead nations to discard the sword as 
the arbiter of their disputes, and adopt in its place substitutes more rational, 
more Christian, and far more effective for all purposes of protection and re- 
dress. In the prosecution of this work, we keep a depository of publica- 
tions on peace, issue a monthly periodical, publish a variety of popular vol- 
umes and tracts, send forth agents as lecturers, enlist as far as possible the 
pulpit and the press in behalf of our cause, and maintain correspondence 
and co-operation with kindred societies in other parts of the world. 

This general system embraces whatever needs to be done for the cause ; 
but, since our ordinary income will suffice only for a limited and very eco- 
nomical scale of operations, we are always obliged to make special efforts 
in meeting any emergency, or improving-unexpected opportunities for the 
furtherance of our object. Such was the General Peace Convention in Lon- 
don, with the new measures to which it called us; and in promptly res- 
ponding to those claims, we were compelled to expend for some time about 
twice as much as we received. ‘The way is now open for three operations 
which, if pursued aright, promise to give our cause a new, extensive and 
lasting impulse ; but, as we can undertake neither of them without either a 
large increase of our general income, or special contributions for these par- 
ticular objects, we submit the plans to our friends, and ask them to contrib- 
ute, as they may prefer, either to our general funds, or to the objects here 
specified. 

1. We wish, as soon as possible, to bring the whole question of substi- 
tutes for war, particularly arbitration, and a Congress of Nations, before our 
National and State Legislatures. ‘That of Massachusetts, in response to 
the call of our friends, has already taken the right stand on these subjects ; 
nor can we doubt that other States, when properly addressed, and duly en- 
lightened, would do the same, and that our General Government would 
then respond to their call by efforts in earnest to bring before other nations 
the great question of expedients for adjusting national difficulues without 
war. For this purpose, we must enlist the political as well as religious 
press, obtain petitions from the people, attend to these petitions when in 
committee before any legislature, and furnish not only our legislators, but 
leading men through the country, with adequate information on the subjects 
thus brought before them. This information we have already condensed 
into a pamphlet of forty pages ; and of this we shall need to circulate some 
ten or twenty thousand copies. 

_ 2. Simultaneously with this operation, we wish to bring the general sub- 
ject of peace before the WHOLE PEOrLE by brief, popular articles from our 
ablest writers, inserted at short intervals for several years, in all our news- 
papers, of which there are supposed te be nearly 1500 in the land. For 
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this purpose, we should see the editors to engage them in the measure, get 
other friends of peace to co-operate with them, and send in the Advocate of 
Peace articles to be inserted in each paper as original, unless other articles 
should be prepared by friends of the cause on the spot. ‘This would re 
quire a person to travel through the land, and some ten or fifteen hundred 
copies of the Advocate for several years. 

The topics on which we should publish, would be such as these :—causes 
of war ;—its direct cost ;—its enormous debts ;—its incidental waste of 
property ;—its effects on commerce, manufactures, and all the useful arts ; 
—its havoe of human life ;—its atrocities and sufferings ;—its influence on 
morality, religion, and the benevolent enterprises of the age ;—what the 
United States have paid for war;—how much our own cheap war sys- 
tem extorts from Christians alone ;—peace the great want of the age ;— 
war may be superseded by such substitutes as negotiation, arbitration, a 
Congress of nations ;—the means to be used for the abolition of war ;—va- 
rious circumstances of the age peculiarly favorable to this object ;—this 
country best situated to lead the van of such a movement, &c., &c., &e. 

3. We are anxious especially to cast the seeds of peace in those great 
centres of influence which do most to form or control public opinion, and 
give character to the rising generation. With this view, we now have in 
course of publication, a series of popular tracts about fifty in number, and 
making together a volume of some five hundred pages, on the various topies 
connected with the subject of peace and war, from some of the ablest writ- 
ers that ever lived, Protestant and Catholic, Congregationalists and Unita- 
rians, Episcopalians and Baptists, Presbyterians and Quakers ; represeuta- 
tives of every considerable denomination in Christendom; Americans, 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, Frenchmen and Dutchmen—Erasmvs, the 
day-star of modern literature, and the literary Mentor of hisage ; Neckar, 
the illustrious financier of I'rance; Dr. Bocur, THomas Ciarkson, Jo- 
sePpH Joun Gurney, Dr. Cuatmers, Roserr Hatz, some of the first 
minds and noblest spirits that England ever produced ; and in our own 
country, such writers as Dr. Cuanninc, Wittiam Lapp, Noan Worces- 
ter, D. D., Hon. Witiuiam Jay, Howarp Matcom, D. D., and Hon. 
Josian Quincy, LL.D. This rare constellation of genius and Jearning, 
philanthropy and taste, we wish to embody in a pregnant volume on the 
subject of peace, and then furnish not only individuals prominent in church 
or State, ut EVERY PUBLIC LIBRARY tn the land, with a copy, and also send 
one or more. to every American missionary sialion among the heathen. 

It is obvious that each of these operations would by itself do permanent 
good on a large scale at very small comparative expense. The tull execu- 
tion of the éhree plans would require not less than $3,000; but we shall 
carry them into effect just as fast as we can get the means. Whatever our 
friends may give, will be applied as far as it will go. If our regular in- 
come would suffice, we should ask no special donation for such purposes ; 
and, as it is, we desire our friends to select, if they prefer, the object of 
their liberality ; and give either to all these plans together, or to any one of 
them, or to our general funds, and we shall apply the contributions of each 
donor in accordance with his wishes. 

We hope our friends, to whom this statement is sent, will lend as favor- 
able an ear as they can. Our Secretary, or some agent of ours, may see a 
few of them; and others can send, if disposed, to our Treasurer, J. P. 
Buancuarp, No. 22 Cornhill, Boston. ‘'lhese plans, whenever presented 
to our friends, have uniformly met their decided approbation ; from some of 
them, we have already received liberal pledges of sums from $25 to $100 
each ; and we trust neither of the proposed plans will be suffered to fail or 
lag for want of the requisite funds. 

The community are not aware how much is necessary for the successful 
prosecution of such an enterprise. We need for our vrdinary operations 
far more than we have hitherto received ; and we earnestly hope, that those 
who may not be particularly interested in the plans we have suggested, will 
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contribute liberally to our general fund. A cause so identical with our re- 
ligion of peace, so important to all the great interests of our world, and so 
highly favored by the God of peace, surely deserves a cordial and vigorous 
support. Cannot some of our wealthy friends give us at once $500 or 
$1000? In what way can they do more good with that portion of their 
wealth, or bring the nation and the world under larger or more lasting obli- 
gations to themselves? Howard paid from his own purse, for the cause of 
Prison Discipline, nearly $10,000 a year for some fifteen years. May the 
God of peace raise up ere-long other Howards for this blessed and glori- 
ous enterprise ! 

In behalf of the Executive Committee of the American Peace Society, 

Geo. C. Becxwitu, Cor. Sec. 
” Boston, January, 1845. 

P. S. Since the foregoing action of the Committee of the Parent Soci- 
ety, the Executive Committee of the New York Peace Society, at the sug- 
gestion of a distinguished friend from the western part of that State, have 
taken action in favor especially of the second plan sketched above. We re- 
joice much in this proposed movement of theirs, and hope, since that great 
emporium of our country is so peculiarly favorable to such an operation, 
they will be able in the end to take it entirely into their own hands. Mean- 
while we shall do all we can to carry into effect that plan along with the 
rest, and shall appropriate to it whatever funds may be contributed, whether 
in New York, or elsewhere, for that specific purpose. 





THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


We have often alluded to the periodical press as our most effective 
co-worker ; nor can we refrain from repeating our allusions to its sponta- 
neous and invaluable co-operation. It is gratefully surprising to mark the 
rapid increase of matter published on the subject of peace in our dailies and 
weeklies, our monthlies and quarterlies; and from these alone we might 
every month fill our entire sheet, if not twice over, with articles often 
pithy, striking and powerful. The spirit of the age is gradually taking 
this work out of our hands ; or, rather, it is at length heeding the oft-re- 
peated calls of peace-men, and coming cheerfully and resolutely to their aid 
in this great enterprise of patriotism, philanthropy and religion. 

Let us take as a specimen Littell’s Living Age; a work recently started, 
and designed, as its title intimates, to be a weekly mirror of the times. It 
calls from all Christendom, and lays under contribution to its pages, the lead- 
ing newspapers, reviews and journals of the world. We have not been 
regular readers of this popular and valuable work ; but, on looking over the 
first number in October, 1844, the 21st in the series, we found nearly one- 
fifth of its pages occupied with such articles on the subject of peace, as we 
give below.* Almostevery number has more or Jess on the subject; and 
from these facts it is obvious, that peace is already a topic of such general 
interest, as to be in demand with the mass of readers, and is fast enlisting 
in its advocacy some of the most eloquent pens and powerful presses in the 
world. We hail this indication as a most cheering omen ; and, in the name 
of religion and humanity, we return our thanks to the conductors of the 
press for these important services in a cause of such vast importance to the 
Whole human race. We wished to copy several articles, but could find 
room only for the following : 





*'This article was selected some months ago, but postponed for want of room. 
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*¢ PrrvATEERING.—On land, war has, in theory at least, been conducted 
for upwards of half a century upon comparatively humane principles. At- 
tempts have been made to give Jaws to its lawlessness. It is now under- 
stood that war is an affair of the military alone ; that thecivilian, if he stick 
to his own business, is not to be meddled with. ‘The sharp justice exercised 
upon all belligerents out of uniform, is vindicated on the plea of the pro- 
tection extended to non-combatants. The property, too, of the private citi- 
zen is respected ; he is subjected to extra levies for the supply of the troops, 
but confiscation and plunder by private parties isobsolete. Giving up towns 
to plunder is exceptional ; and Napoleon’s maraude, after his experience of 
its effects in embittering the peasantry, and demoralizing his troops, is not 
likely to be repeated. 

‘If these humane regulations are too little respected in practice, their 
justice is at least admitted; the decent hypocrisy of pretending to obey 
them prevails—and that is a great step gained. But in naval warfare, the 
old system of pillage and outrage on the persons of those who defend their 
property, is still in the ascendant. 

‘* The very first step of a naval war is to capture as many of the enemy’s 
merchantmen as can be laid hold of. No doubt, a very efficient and recog- 
nized means of beating an enemy is to impoverish him. But in the regu- 
lated warfare of the land, each government strives to impoverish the hostile 
government ; leaving to it the invidious task of drawing the purses of its 
own subjects. Even an army supporting itself in an enemy’s country, goes 
regularly to work: it taxes the inhabitants so that men pay in proportion, 
and have their rights of private property respected. But the capture of 
merchantmen is sheer freebooting—confiscation—a practical assertion of the 
doctrine that the subject of a hostile State has no rights. 

‘*'This is the least part of the evil; in naval wars governments are in the 
habit of delegating this right to plunder, which they claim, to private indi- 
viduals, not subjected to the control of military discipline. By letters of 
marque, private individuals are licensed to plunder the enemy for their own 
private advantage. ‘The direct gain of robbing the enemy’s subjects is 
theirs exclusively ; the government which forms this alliance is only indi- 
rectly benefited by the national impoverishment of its adversary. 

‘* The privateer is no better than a licensed pirate. He does not fight for 
glory, or for patriotism, or from a sense of professional duty. His motives 
are undisguisedly those of the buccaneer and highwayman. He is at best 
a cowardly robber, who would not dare to commit his crime if he knew 
that, in addition to the risk of being pistolled by the party he bids stand 
and deliver, he incurred an additional risk of being hanged if he escaped 
the first danger. 

‘* The State which takes such miscreants into its employment, never can 
be sure that they will not exceed the license it gives them, and add cruelty 
to crime. In the war in which this country was engaged when George the 
Third mounted the throne, the nerrow seas were crammed with English 
privateers, They ran out from the Thames, manned with any despera- 
does picked up in the brothels and gaming-houses of London, then the 
resort of the highwaymen and footpads of the day, and attacked indis- 
eriminately all flags—neutral and allied as well as hostile. The capture of 
a Dutch vessel with a Spanish Chargé d’Affaires on board, by a band of 
these buccaneers, provoked inquiry into their dealings, and for a time the 
gibbets at Blackwall groaned beneath hecatombs of them; but to little good 
purpose. Even peace did not put a stop all at once to. their outrages; for 
parties of them, having contracted a habit of piracy, continued to indulge 
in it long after the government had any use for them. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the improvement which better improved police and 
more generally diffused education and refinement had made in the morals of 
most European countries during the interval, the privateers of the begin- 
ning of this century were not a whit better than those of 1760. A letter 
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of marque was taken out for some swift-sailing craft, and her master pro- 
ceeded to man her with the most reckless ruffians he could pick out of the 
off-scourings of society. The habitués of the slave-trade, the veteran pi- 
rates of the Greek Islands and the Gulf of Mexico, rascals whom the fear 
of deserved punishment had driven to desert from men-of-war, renegadoes 
who knew that the gibbet awaited them at home for having fought against 
their country’s flagz—every callous and desperate outcast was welcome.— 
The scenes of horror perpetrated in many a fair and stately merchant-bark 
by those ruffians, would appall the most unfeeling. ‘The inveterate hatred 
felt by our gallant tars for the crews of those low-decked, swift, rascally- 
looking craft, which used to prowl around our convoys in hopes of picking 
off a lagging merchantman after nightfall, was well earned. 

‘‘ Great though the culpability of the governments who stooped to avail 
themselves of such instruments undoubtedly was, there is something yet 
more hateful in the conduct of those callous and mercenary individuals who 
invested their capitals in privateering speculations. It is inconceivable how 
men—decent, church-going men respected upon *change—could grow rich 
by fitting out privateers, and never feel a twinge of conscience. Surely 
their dreams were haunted by the thoughts of the bankrupts they made—of 
the outrages perpetrated on board of prizes by the banditti in their pay. 
Compared with such men, slave-traders—Pedro Blanco himself—are hu- 
mane and considerate individuals. The slave-trader preys only upon blacks 
and savages; the speculator in privateering preys upon men of his own 
color, and even of his own tongue and kindred. 

‘‘No one can deny the truth of all this; and yet the next war that Prov- 
idence sends upon us for our sins, will see privateering as rife as ever. So 
long as peace lasts, the question is looked on as abstract speculation: no 
statesman will trouble himself about it. When war has broken out, or is 
imminent, it is too late to provide for the abolition of privateering. The 
right of issuing letters of marque has too long been sanctioned by the inter- 
national law of Europe for a single State to refuse to recognize them. 
There is only one remedy—a sharp one, but sharp diseases require such : 
let our government abstain from issuing letters of marque, and let the ad- 
miralty issue instructions to all commanders of men-of-war, that since the 
‘rews of privateers cannot be run up at the yard-arm when taken, no prt- 
vateer is to be taken. 'The certainty of being sunk is as likely to coola 
pirate’s courage as the certainty of being hanged. A steamer with a Paix- 
hans gun is more than a match for the best clipper ever built for licensed 
piracy in Boston, Baltimore, or the creeks and crannies of Bretagne; and. 
though foreign governments might object to our disregarding their letters 
of marque after making prisoners the crew of a privateer, they cannot 
oblige us to take their vessel.”’ 


To this article from an English journal, we might, if our limits would 
permit, add another from the same land, in the same number of the Living 
Age, on Military Punishments, much longer, and painfully interesting as an 
exhibition of the despotism and cruelty inseparable from the war system. 

On the subject of privateering, by the way, the friends of peace, hu- 
manity and justice ought at. a time when the passions of war are slumber- 
ing, and its barbarous usages viewed somewhat in their proper light, to 
make a decisive movement for the abolition of this practice. This was at- 
tempted by the Fathers of our Republic, by such menas Franklin and Jef- 
ferson ; and well does it become their successors in a land like ours, to com- 
plete the work they begun, by rallying all civilized nations to blot privateer- 
ing from their code of international law, and discard it from all future wars, 
if wars there must yet be among those who profess a religion of peace. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 


The cost alone, in mere dollars and cents, of maintaining the elements of 
war—leaving out of sight the dreadful waste of life, the destruction of 
property, the burnings, ravagings and sinkings to the bottom of the ocean— 
the mere cost of keeping up naval and military establishments is a fearful 
burden upon the industry of a nation. The British Parliament has voted 
eight millions sterling for the military service of the current year; ten mil- 
lions for the naval service ; and there are divers contingencies to be other- 
wise provided for, which will probably swell the aggregate of expenditures 
under this head to twenty millions sterling. ‘Twenty millions—almost one- 
half of the entire British revenue, which varies from forty-eight to fifty-four 
millions—and this enormous sum of money, wrung from the toil and suffer- 
ings—from the very blood and bones, we may say—of the British people, 
to keep up an establishment of which the sole purpose is to spread havoc, 
wretchedness and death over the fair face of the Lord’s creation ! 

But the question is, how can wars be avoided? A practical, efficient, 
permanent substitute for war 18 THE FIRST WANT of the age; for if sucha 
thing could be devised, thousands and tens of thousands would become ac- 
tive and earnest advocates for unbroken peace who now content themselves 
with wishing. An idea prevails very extensively that war may sometimes 
be a necessary evil—to use the expression of the American, ‘‘ an unavoid- 
able and inexorable alternative.’’ But why should this belief be entertained? 
It is conceded that between individuals there is no possible mode or 
form of wrong, for the redress of which human wisdom under divine guid- 
ance has not provided a tribunal—a method, more or less adequate ; and re- 
sort to that tribunal, that method, is recognized as a duty, universally im- 
perative and binding. Why is it not so between nations? 

The duel is practised by certain individuals, as a mode of adjusting quar- 
rels of a certain nature. The number of duellists and of advocates for du- 
elling, happily, is very small compared with that of all who denounce the 
practice as unchristian and absurd ; especially absurd, because the issue of 
the duel, whatever it may be, affurds no actual redress for the wrong, what- 
ever that may have been. 

Now, warisa duel between nations. Just as unchristian—more so in- 
deed, beeause it has no discrimination in its vengeful and destructive fury, 
and its heaviest miseries are more often inflicted on the innocent than the 
guilty—as-unchristian, as irrational, and a thousand times more hateful and 
horrid. Why, then, should the opponents of duelling, who maintain that 
in no case is single combat justifiable—why should they not with equal ear- 
nestness maintain that in no possible case is war justifiable between nations? 
The true ground for all to take is, that there is no such thing as an ‘‘ una- 
voidable and inexorable alternative,’’ to wit, national war. 

War has been so considered, because no completely efficient substitute for 
it has ever been devised. Could this be established, and universally recog- 
nized, then every body would see that necessity for war could not exist, and 
every body would lend a helping hand to put down war. What is wanted 
now, is a general conviction that efforts to put down war could be successful ; 
that another and better resort is available in all possible cases of disagree- 
ment between nations. 

The substitute hitherto proposed with most earnestness, and most appa- 
rent belief in its sufficiency, has been a resort to arbitration, stipulated for 
in solemn treaties, and entering into all diplomatic relations. But there are 
serious objections to this plan, foremost among which is the difficulty of 
agreeing upon an arbitrator with perfect confidence in his exemption from 
bias, either through particular interest in the matter of the dispute, or gen- 
eral predilection in favor of one or the other party. For.instance, he might 
be suspected of unwillingness to displease a powerful sovereign or nation 
by an adverse decision ; or he might cherish secret feelings of dislike to the 
political institutions of a party to the quarrel. ' 
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Why might not a Hien Court or Nations be established? A Court 
sitting in permanence, and composed of Judges appointed by the different 
nations consenting to its establishment, each having the appointment of two, 
three, or more, as should be found expedient? Suppose Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Prussia, Austria and the United States should unite in the 
creation of such a tribunal, each contributing, say, three of its members. 
Here would be eighteen judges, the wisest and most upright men their res- 
pective nations could furnish, and forming a body of arbitrators in the integ- 
. tity of whose judgments the utmost confidence might be placed. ‘The par- 
ticular interests or prejudices of any party litigant before this august tribu- 
nal, though they might weigh somewhat with three of the judges, could 
have no influence with the other fifteen; and the character of the men, if 
wisely chosen, would afford ample warrant against the existence of all baser 
motives to partiality. We throw out the idea, without dwelling on the de- 
tails of the plan, for the consideration of all who long for the time when 
there shall be peace among nations, and wars and fightings shall for ever 
cease. 


In reply to these just and forcible suggestions from the Editor of the 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, we would say, that the friends of peace, while 
in favor of arbitration as a stipulated substitute for war, have long urged 
the plan of a-Congress of Nations as the perfection of all substitutes. We 
much prefer the latter, but recommend the former as a temporary, occasion- 
al expedient, until we can procure the other. We have published on this 
subject not only essays and pamphlets, but tracts and large volumes; and 
when all editors, or the greater part of them, will take and keep the noble 
stand of our friend in favor of a scheme at once so magnificent, so simple 
and so feasible, we shall then hope for speedy success. 





NOT ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 


BY JOHN PIERPONT. 
“To fall on the battle-field fighting for my dear country—that would not be hard.” 
Tue NEIGHBORS. 
O no, no—let me lie 
Not on a field of battle, when | die! 
Let not the iron tread 
Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head : 
Nor let the reeking knife, 
That I have drawn against a brother’s life, 
Be in my hand when death 
Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron’s heels, 
Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 

The clustered stars upon his wite-oprend wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never iet my spirit take her flight! 


1 know that beauty’s eye 

Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 

And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance : 
I know that bards have sung, 

And people shouted till the welkin rung 
In honor of the brave 


Who on the battle-field have found a grave. 
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1 know that o’er their bones 
Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 
Some of those piles I’ve seen: 
The one at Lexington, upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed, 
That to my ccuntry’s independence led ; 
And others, on our shore, 
The “ Battle Monument” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker’s Hill. 
Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still: 
Thy “ tomb,” Themistocles, 
That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 
That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have I seen, 
Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, rebed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 
Sheep climo and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turbaned boy, 
Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 


Such honors grace the bed, 

I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 

The conquered flying, and the conquerer’s shout. 
But, as his eye grows dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him? 
What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drums? No: let me die 

Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 

My soul to their clear depths! Or let me leave 
The world, when round my bed 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 

And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits,—spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 

By labors, cares and counsels for their good. 


And in my dying hour, 

When riches, fame and honor have no power 
‘To bear the spirit up, 

Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 
‘That all must drink at last, 

O, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
Then Jet my soul run back, 

With peace and joy, along my earthly track, 
And see that all the seeds 

That I have scattered there, in virtuous deeds, 
Have sprung up, and have given, 

Already, fruits of which to taste in heaven! 


And though no grassy mound 
Or granite pile say ’tis heroic ground 
Where my remains repose, 
Still will I hope—vain hope, perhaps! that those 
Whom I have striven to bless, 
The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, 
May stand around my grave, 
With the poor prisouer, and the poorest slave, 
And breathe an humble prayer, 
That they may die like him whose bones are mouldering there. 
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NOTICE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D., by the late Rev. Henry Ware, 
Jn., D. D. Boston, 1844. 12mo., 155 pp. 


We know not how long this little work has been from the press; but it 
did not till very recently fall into our hands. We gave, at the time of his 
death in 1837, a sketch of ‘‘ The Apostle of Peace,’’ the patriarch of our 
cause in this country; but we are glad of an opportunity to revive once 
more impressions associated with aname so dear to humanity, and espec- 
ially to learn new facts touching his history and character. ‘The book, be- 
gun by Dr. Ware in feeble health, was left at his death unfinished; yet it 
gives a pretty complete history of Dr. Worcester’s career, and bears strong 
marks of the author’s usual taste, skill and power. 

Dr. Worcester, born in Hollis, N. H., Nov. 25, 1758, died in Brighton, 
Mass., Oct. 31, 1837, at the age of seventy-nine. His early opportunities 
of education were very small ; ‘‘ neither grammar nor geography made any, 
part of his studies ; and even these scanty advantages ceased when he was 
but sixteen years old.’’ The next spring, he entered, at the age of seven- 
teen, the army of the Revolution as fifer, and continued in the service about 
eleven months. He was at the battle of Bunker Hill, and very narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. He served two months in 1777, and was in’ 
the battle of Bennington; but he soon after quit the service, and resisted 
all importunities to remain or return. 

The influence of military life on his social] feelings, he thus describes : 


‘From my childhood till I became a soldier, my sympathetic affections 
or passions were remarkably tender ; so that I was easily moved to tears by 
any affecting objects or circumstances. But the first funeral I attended at 
home after having been in the army, I was shocked to find myself so changed 
and so unmoved on such an occasion,”’ 


At the age of seventeen, Dr. Worcester taught a common school, and 
there learned the art of teaching himself, and laid the foundation of all his 
future eminence and usefulness. ‘‘ In the course of that winter,’’ says he, 
““T probably acquired more useful knowledge than I had ever before done in 
any two winters by going to schoo]. After I became an instructor, J felt the 
importance of learning, and exerted myself to obtain it by such means as 
were then within my power. J found myself deficient in the art of writing ; 
and being at Plymouth in New Hampshire in the summer season, where it 
was difficult to procure paper during the war, I wrote over a quantity of 
white birch bark, in imitation of some excellent copies which | found in 
that place. By this means I made considerable improvement in leisure 
hours, and rainy weather. About this time ] procured a dictionary, which 
was the first I ever had the privilege of perusing, though ] was then in my 
eighteenth year.”’ 

On the day he was twenty-one, Dr. W. was married, and _ settled 
upon a farm with no expectation of any higher sphere or destiny. ‘Three 
years after, he moved from Plymouth, N. H., to Thornton, in the same 
State, and there made a public profession of religion. After joining the 
church, ‘‘ he formed the habit, he says, ‘of examining religious subjects by 
Writing short dissertations on different questions.’ He thus went through 
a long process of self-education ; not so much, as is apparent, from views of 
ulterior advantage, as simply from the activity of his own mind, and for the 
satisfaction of his thoughts. This he did in the midst of many hindrances, 
With an increasing family, and no means of subsistence but the labor of his 
own hands, he yet contrived to make time for the studies that interested 
him. In order to this, it was necessary to subject himself to ‘ excessive 
labor while at work ;’ to snatch intervals as he could between school hours 
in the winter, on the Sabbath, and in the night when others were sleeping. 
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At this period and for many years after, he employed himself a portion of 
the time in shoe-making ; and much of his studying and writing was done 
while he sat at work upon his bench. At the end of the bench lay his lap- 
board, with his pen, ink and paper upon it. When thoughts came upon 
him clearly, and were ready to be expressed, he laid down his shoe, placed 
the lap-board on his knees, and wrote. In this way, he informs us, he 
wrote ‘nearly half of all that he wrote on religious subjects, before he be- 
gan to preach ,—including the five sermons which formed his stock to begin 
with, and the first pamphlet which he ever published.”’ 


In 1786 Dr. W. was licensed, at the age of twenty-eight, to preach the 
gospel, and was ordained the year following in the place of his residence, 
over a small Congregational society too poor for his adequate support ; yet 
he remained with them more than twenty years, and even after he changed 
his views respecting the Trinity, and published them in his ‘* Bible News.” 
In consequence of this change, he was, appointed editor of the Christian 
Disciple, and removed in 1813 to Brighton ; but he relinquished the editor- 
ship of that work in 1818, and commenced the publication in quarterly num- 
bers, of ‘The Friend of Peace, which he sustained almost exclusively with 
his own pen for ten years, up to the time of his retiring, at the age of 
seventy, from public life in 1828. From this date to his death in 1837, he 
continued a very diligent student, devoting his time mainly to favorite points 
in theology, and preparing for the press several pamphlets, and one or two 
volumes on those topics. 


An Earnest Appeal for Peace. By an Humble Layman of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Joun J. Flournoy. Athens, Geo., 1838. 


Here is a protest, quite peculiar in its style and tone, but bold and earnest, 
against the [Florida war during its progress, first uttered, and then published 
in the midst of men clamorous for that worse than savage conflict with the 
poor sons of the forest. ‘The author lately sent us a copy ; and we quote a 
single specimen of the ** Appeal :”’ 


*¢ Whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not even of 
your lusts?”’ 


I deny that these words refer merely to the religious controversies of the 
Christians—they are of an universal import, and an application as general 
as the expanse of our globe. They take into reference the bloody wars of 
kings and emperors, as fully and freely as they compass the bickerings of 
religious zealots. Were they thus to read, ‘* whence come evil feuds and 
religious differences ainong you, that terminate in death to such countless 
multitudes of men?! Come they not of your lusts—your ambition, love of 
vain glory—desire to be thought brave, and from satanic malignance,’’ then 
had the proper interpretation, beyond priestly errors of commentations been 
included in the simple reading of them. As the thing is now interpreted, 
many Christians look upon wars as things unavoidable, and there is little or 
no repugnance or horror in a great body of them to set up the pictures for 
admiration in their saloons of military murderers, who kill on a scale -of the 
most damned extension. Bonaparte, whom, if all men imitate, all the world 
would become one Pandemonium, and every plain an Aceldama, has his 
portrait hung up in the houses of many of the followers of the meek JESUS, 
whom if all imitate to the letter and spirit, they would make the world a 
paradise of peace, in the most emphatic juxtaposition to the practices of the 
Corsican, who in conjunction with the infidels, rendered ‘‘ vine-clad ’’ and 
beautiful France a den of savages, while they swayed her passions, and di- 
rected her prejudices—and the picturings of the battles of Marengo, Aus- 
terlitz, Preus-lylau, Waterloo, and several gaudy but bloody incitements 
in the young and the foolish, to imbibe a martial spirit, are hung up also in 
the parlors of many, who having named the name of the Prince of Peace, 
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should have been the last of all races of mortals to have even fingered the 
abominable temptation to military fame, the sequel as they are to death, to 
so many of the children of Adam. 





ITEMS FOR REFLECTION, 


A Soupier’s Testimony.—*‘ Sir,’’ said an old soldier to the Secretary 
of the London Peace Society at the close of one of his lectures on peace, 
‘‘ Sir, what you have related, 1 have seen, and much more. I was on the 
field of Waterloo; and there I saw, on a plat of ground not much larger 
than a gentleman’s garden, six thousand of my fellow-men with mangled 
limbs, dead or dying.”’ 

Could we see the operations of war with our own eyes, as we do the ef- 
fects of intemperance, what tales of atrocity, anguish and horror might we 
tell! But these the friends of peace know not by their own experience or 
observation ; and those who do, are reluctant to disclose them. 


Taxes IN ENGLAND CONSEQUENT UPON HER Wars.—Taxes upon every 
thing which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under 
the foot ;—taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
smell or taste; taxes upon warmth, light and locomotion ;—taxes on every 
thing on earth, and the waters under the earth ;—on every thing that 
comes from abroad, oris grown at home ;—taxes on the raw material ;—taxes 
on every fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man ;—taxes on 
the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that restores him 
to health ;—on the ermine which decorates the Judge, and the rope which 
hangs the criminal ;—om the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of 
the bride ;—at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay. 

The school-boy whips his taxed top;—the beardless youth manages his 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; and the dying [nglish- 
man, pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per cent, into a spoon 
which has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed, 
which has paid twenty-two per cent., makes his will on an eight pound 
stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a license 
of an hundred pounds for the liberty of putting him to death. His whole 
property is then immediately taxed from two to ten percent. Besides the 
probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel ; his vir- 
tues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble ; and then he is gathered 
to his fathers— to be taxed no more.—Ldinburgh Review. 


MissIONARIES AMONG THE HeatHen—from the United States, 285, in- 
cluding 40 in Texas; from Europe, 777; in all 1062, or, without those in 
Texas, 1022, with 181 assistant missionaries, and 1,989 native assistants. 
A noble band ; but do they all, under God, save as many in heathen lands 


as the war-system even in a time of peace destroys in Christendom ! 


New Hampsuire Minitia Brtt.—** The bill providing for a volunteer 
militia system, the whole number of soldiers not to exceed 9,600, passed 
the House, Wednesday, Dec. 18. On the test vote the majority for the bill 
was 136. This bill abolishes military trainings, except of Volunteer Com- 
panies, whose members are to be paid for their services, $3, per annum 
each. It provides for an enrolment of all persons of an age to do military 
duty, on the Ist of April in each year, of which a return is to be made to 
the Adjutant General on the Ist of June ensuing.”’ 


This bill was lost in the Senate; but the people, too long saddled with 
this superfluous burden, will ere-long extort from their Legislature a sim- 
ilar act. Our senseless and ridiculous system of militia drills must ere-long 
go by the board in all the free States. 
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To rue Epitors or Newsparers.—The friends of peace are exceed- 
ingly desirous of having the subject of peace, as one of universal inter- 
est, brought before the entire mass of our reading population ; but we have 
not the requisite means, and should find it, with any amount of means, quite 
impossible, through a single periodical, to reach a tithe, if a fiftieth part, of 
the minds that owght to be addressed on this great question of patriotism, 
humanity and religion. We would fain enlist every one of our newspapers 
so far as to secure their powerful, all-pervading influence in its behalf, and 
the occasional, if not regular insertion in their columns of short articles in- 
teresting to their readers, and calculated to diffuse those general principles 
of peace which are fast coming to be current every where among the wise 
and the good. 

In this labor of love for our country and the world, we feel quite confi- 
dent that nearly all conductors of the press through the land, since we have 
in this enterprise nothing of political, religious or sectional partyism, will 
be glad to co-operate with us in any feasible way ; and we here propose one 
that can cost them seareely any labor, and yet would render very important 
and effective service to the cause of peace. We ask the liberty of sending 
the Advocate of Peace to every newspaper in our country, whose address we 
can ascertain, with the request that each Editor will look at the articles we 
shall mark, and insert, every week or two, more or less of those without 
credit to us, or, what we should like still better, something else on the sub- 
ject from his own pen, or from his correspondents. 

We ask only a very small space ; for articles so short as to be read each 
in half a minute would suffice, if repeated often enough, to leaven ere-long 
the whole reading community with peace sentiments. ‘There is obviously a 
growing demand from the public for information on this subject; and we 
think every paper which publishes articles of the right sort, will not only 
serve a good cause, but interest, gratify and benefit its own readers. 

But, however strong our desires, we would not press our request upon 
any reluctant Icditor ; and, should any one feel disinclined even to receive 
the Advocate, we will thank him to signify his wishes by returning it. We 
hope ere-long to carry into effect the plan briefly described in the first arti- 
cle of this number ; but for the present we can do no more than forward a 
copy of the Advocate as herein proposed, and hope this may prepare the 
way for that more important measure. 
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